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ABSTRACT 

Public education cannot be considered an efficient 
alternative to industrial pollution abateaent. The public education 
alternative stresses that an informed non- industrial public will, out 
of civic responsibility, bring about sufficient social pressure on 
the industrial sector to end pollution. However, evidence suggests 
that the aere presence of pollution does not guarantee salient 
awarer^ss by the public-at-large. Greater disseaination of public 
inforaation as a reaedy to unawareness becoaes inhibited by such 
factors as a coaaunication gap between scientific and lay publics, 
incoBpleteness of biophysical data, and a reluctance on the part of 
governaent officials to release known inforaation. The freguent lack 
of civic responsibility in the general public is caused by 
differential perceptions of "crises," variability in adaptation to 
pollution, and various factors which surround public pessiaica* Other 
alternatives need to be studied which call for greater coordinated 
planning and iapleaentation by public leaders. (Author/DE) 
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A CarriQUE of the PUBOC EDIJCAnON APP^IOACH jl^^ 
TO INDUSTHIAL lOLUJTION ABATSKSMfT ^ 



Introdttctlon 

In recent years , socibloglsts and psychologists have been interested 
in the participation of the doniostie sector of a society (i.e., the non-iniustrial 
public) as a force to enhance action on the part of politicians and/or Industrial 
declsion-wakers to abate industrial polliition. The policy used to bring about 
mass participation, In this respect, Is referred to as "public education," as 
the key to gaining such partlcipatlDn is, supposedly, infonnal persuasion (cf,, 
Alexander, 1971} • 

Tvo methods have been suggested as means to gain partlci]xition among 
the masses and to, consequently. Increase the> effectiveness of public educa- 
tion as an abatement policy. The first method Involves inereaslng ''public 
<^ awaromss" by disseminating (especially through the mass media ) Inf ormation 
_ about the pollution problera to the public • The second method is to stress the 

^ need for "civic responsibility," accenting the necessity of one's responsibility, 

Q not only to himself, but to others 7 

^ In the absense of voluntary action by the industrial pubUe toward 

^ controlling pollution, a mors infomed dcxasstic sector eeuU bring about 

social pressure on Industi'ial ebneems to Install abatement equipment. Involved 
here is an assumption that the non-industrial public will become so uniformly 
educate about the pollution problem that they will, out of "civic responsibility,'* 
organize into a largo poHtleal toroe^ 



^or a more detailed explanation oC the methods used In gaining pubUe 
pArtleipstion than 10 prasented in this pap»r, soet Hanner (1973 )• 
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The purpose of this papor is to briefly discuss the "pubUe •fducatlon" 
approach by presenting the fiwilngs of numerous ntudtes of pttbUe attitudes, 
InferenDos vill be dravn fts to the efficacy of pabUc education as a policy In 
bringing about industrial poUution abatenent. 

Public Awarene ss 

An "informed public" is defined as one which has achieved various 

levels of Increased awareness about a social problem through public education. 

Although the degree of awareness is variatad, reference made to 'Various SbvoIs 

of incroased awareness," In this sense. Is used synonymously with "general 

increase" In awawness. If an assumption Is to be made, however, that effective 

mass action must be precluded by "uniform" education, a conceptual distinction 

must. be made between "general Increases" In awareness and "unlfown" awareness. 

In an earlier study, I summarized the Importance of this conceptual dlstltiDtloni 

While no argument is posed against the premise that the 
pablle has, over the years, generally become more « 
pollution, thore is no quantitative Indication In the Uterature 
of how "uniform" this awareness must bocome In owdor to 
achieve positive social action. In any event, the promise 
of pabUc oducatlon llos in its ability to increase aware- 
ness. In this light, there is reason to boUeve that people 
may not be as uniformly nvaro of the problem as some propon- 
ents of the public education •Iternative might suggest, 
(toimner, 1973* 78)* 

What empirical evidence exists on the subject of public awareness 
suggests that "degree" of awareness Is a complex Issue. As an example, 
de Groot (196?) summarized a series of attitude studies conducted by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. He concluded that people are not as Ukely to' perceive 
air pollution In their own neighborhoods as they are to perceive It as a 
problem In the oommunltywit.large. De Groot noted, however, that the studies 
failed to control for variable residential pollution. In a sUbseqtMint study, 
Rsnkin (1969) did control for such varlablUty,howevar, and his finding, con- 
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firmed the de Groot Annlysls* For example, 66,7 percent of the Rankin sample 

perceived pollution as 'Very serious" In the eonnunlty-at-largei whereas only 

35,2 percent of the sample poreelved pollution In their owi neighborhoods as 

being a 'Very serious*' problem, 

Several reasons have heen posited for such perceptual differentiation. 

The apparent operation of a psycholog&dal "denial mechanism," nAvdroby a person 

will not admit to pollution of his resldentlml area,was suggested by de Groot 

(19671 680) as one possibUityt 

^0 admit to residential pollution} • • • would demand the respondent 
to make a decision about whether air pollution was sufficient cause 
for him to move out of the neighborhood and uproot his fzdend* 
ships and usual patterns of life. 

It must also be noted that pollutants in certain re*iidontial areas 
cannot be easily perceived by the senses. For example, radiation and carbon 
nono3dde are pollutants which are, at times, present in large and very dangeroue^ 
quantitlQs^ but, because such contamination cannot be sensorially perceived. It 
Is often not perceived as a pilibllc nuisance (cf., SaltonstaU, l970t Gofman and 
Taraplin, 1971). The findings of three empirical studies have supported an 
assumption, that Uek of sensorial perception contributes to differentiation in ^Vr 
perception among respondents. In all three cases, a direct correlation was found 
between perceptions of the seriousness of air pollution and the actual ambient 
air quality in defined areas of i^esidence (cf , , Smith Sohueneman, and Zeldberg, 
196^1 de Groot and Samuels » 1966 1 and Stalloer and Robison, 1967)* 

Writers have also attempted to relate differences in population 
characteristics with perceptual differentiation of the pollution problem. 
Smith, Schueneman, and Zeldberg (1964) found sex and social class to be important 
variables, when differentiating population attitudes. The literature in this 
area, however, is somewhat contradictory. CeGroot and Samuels (1966) did not 
find differentiation on the basis of sex and social class. De Groot and Samuels 
also failed to find variation on the basi^ age and education. Crowe (I968) 
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ms able to find populAtion difiai-onces as a result of social class and educa- 
tion, but not on the basis of sex and length of residence. 

What is important from the above discussion is that awareness is 
a complex issue. The operation of the "denial mechanism," the inability to 
sensorially perceive all pollutants, and the variability in perception based 
on population characteristics all contribute to a lack of uniformly salient 
perception by the public-at-large. The actual presence of pollution, therefore, 
does not insure that the public is aware of the full extent of environmental 
disruption, nor of its intricate possibilities as a health hazard. Given this 
lack of uniformity of awareness and the oonsequont variability of public atti- 
tudes, gaining mass participation becomes a very difficult task, 

A Remedy to Unawarenassx Public Information? 

It might be suggested that one way to remedy unawareness is to dis- 
serainate'^greater quantity of information to the pubUc, The literature suggests, 
however, that the process of adequately informing the publiqtbout the pollution 
problem is not a simple one. 

Writers, such as Gillman (1970) and McKee (1970) have described the 
public perceptions of pollution as incorrect and Ijicomplete. McKee assigns 
the "cause" for the lack of correct public knowledge to a failure in communication 
between scientific experts and the lay public. As an example, McKee (1970i 792) 
notes thats 

Biologifits talked among themselves for many years about 
the long-term detrimenUl effects of pesticides, but it 
took Rachel Carson's book SilRnt Spring to bring this 
problem to the attention of anyone outside the circle of 
experts. 

The difficulties of infoning the public are further complicated by 
Incompleteness of information. This again can be due to a failure of comnunl- 
cation of technological Jargon to the lay pubUoi however, one must be cognisant 
that biological and physical daU are often lacking in term* of empirical closure. 
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Much hypothesizing about the functioning of complex biophysical systems is based 
on pJrt speculation. For example, Gofman and Tamplin (1971) note that current 
standards of radiation allowed into the b-idy are not considered by nvany scien- 
tists to be of "short -run" harm to humans. However, there is no conclusive data 
concerning the "long-run" effects of the present radiation standards. 

Whereas incomplete, information can often bo attributed to lack of 
information, it might rather bo due, in some cases, to^ reluc^-^nce on the 
part of governnient authorities to inform the public of information that is at 
hand. This can take the form of releasing only one side of a technological 
issue, failing to report the possibility of detrimental biophysical tradeoffs. 
As an oxamplo, government spokesmen often promote nuclear energy as a "safe 
and clean" alternative power source, while only giving minimal attention to the 
possible long-range side effect of radiation (cf,, Gofman and Tamplin, 1971). 
Some times the government fails to report any side of an environmental issue. 
As an example, Benjamin (1971) reported that the federal government was with- 
holding information on the extent of pollutfcn by industrial waste dischargers, 
who hold federal pomits to pollute water. 

These threo factors— the "communication gap" between the scientific 
and lay public, incompleteness of certain nitural scientific data, and govern- - 
mental reluctance to report information at hand— can only inhibit trie ability 
of the public to became uniformly informed about the pollution problem. 

Civic Responsibility 

If a case can be made that the public has generally become more 
aware of the pollution problem, then the question must arise as to how effective 
mass action can be, given lack of uniform awareness. In other words, to what 
extent will persons exercise "civic responsibility?" 
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The evidence suggests that. In spite of a general increase of In 
public awareness » people are not \dlling to make the necessary sacrifices to 
control pollution, unless thoy actually perceive it as a problem In^enns of ad- 
verse health effects. De Groot (196? < 660) summariaes the findings of several 
studies on the subjects 

Without much question, he.ilth is the primary soxirco 
for concern leading to awareness, • • • Wliile property 
values are considered important, "ilth is the most import- 
ant variable showing up as th s a for concern, • • • 

Viewing the potential for public participation, the above issue is 
a key element when making a judgment about the degree to which the non-indust- 
rial pjblic can effectively organiae to lobby against industrial pollution. 
If persons K)Mft]j)ot become concerned about pollution in advance of a perceived 
health crisis, then it can be assumed that citizens lobbies. are dependent on 
on a crisis perspective to motivate mass participation. However, if individuals 
are not uniformly aware of the pollution problem, Reichardt (1970) has suggested 
that they may also differ in thoir perceptions of what constitutes a crisis, 
A good example of this is the current controversy concerning "over-pcpulation," 

By restricting himself to the United States, as a geographic boundary, 
Wfttteriborg (1970j 18) fails to denote a crisis situation i 

The critical facts are that America is not by any standard 
a crowded country and that the American birth rate has re- 
cently been at an all time low, • • . 

Ehrlich (I968) would tend to agree that the United States, If isolated from 
other countries, would not be in a state of crisis. However, by taking an 
internationalist viewpoint, he does not view the U,S, in a geographic vacuum 
and thus perceives the whole world in a population crisisi • .the world, 
especially the undeveloped world, is rapidly running out of food" (Ehi*lich» 
19681 36). 

Faced with the prospect of not everyone viewing pollution as a 
problem in the s&me degree, more detailed insight can bo given into the dif- 
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ficulty of organizing por&ons who do not percoive pollution as a hoilth crisis. 
Kanjc xjrrlters, who have adopted the "non-crisis" position, » vrertheless agree 
that the pollution situation in tho United States is far from ideal. The non- 
crisis argument suggests th.it the alternative is not betwoen "Hfe and death," 
Bather, the question becones one of optimum "quality of life," Reichardt (1970) 
has suggested that variation in adaptation goes beyond an identification of 
differences over whtthor or not an area is polluted or whether or not a 
crisis exists. The question needs to be raised as to why there are differences 
inadajfatioa Roichirat suggests that variation in adaptation cannot be accounted 
for on tho basis of physiological factors alone. Social factors must be taken 
into account} and, consequently, the notion of "socioeconomic trade-offs" becomes 
an important variable. 

Trade-offs are taken into account by each individual when he trios 
to deal with pollution abatement. Greer, Gray, and Treshow (1970) hypothosizod 
that the greater the economic dependence that one has on tho source of pollution, 
the less concerned that person is going to be about controlling pollution. In- 
deed, pollution might be s9on as a problem, secondary in importance to other 
social probloma. In a study of the heavily industrialized Johnstown, Bannsylvania 
area, Crowe (I968) noted that air pollution was relegated to fourth place by 
tho public on a list of social problems. Notably, unemployment was listed as 
the most serious problem. Therefore, in a social trade-off between employment 
and pollution abatement, one can speculate that the greater value of Johnstown 
citizenry would be placed on omploy»nt. In other words, a Johnstown «ageH9arnor, 
who is well aware of his industry's pollution, is likely to keep his mouth shut, 
when faced with tlio altornative of losing his job. It should be noted, however, 
that Johnstown values are not universal. In a study of Charleston, West Virginia, 
Rankin (I969) noted that a majority of his respondents would be willing to see 
pollution abated, even if it meant greater unemployment. The point that needs 
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to bo gathered, however, is that such variation among the public on the issue 
of trade-offs contributes to the lack of mass movement organisation on the 
societal level. 

As a psychological factor, Hankin (1969) has tried to use "pessimistic 

attitudes'* as another variable contributing to lack of civic action. Ninety^ 

five percent of his Charleston sample felt that thoir complining about pollution 

to authorities would bo inoffoctivo. The Brvi result of collective pessijuisin 

can often be viewed as extreme apathy and weak anti-pollution lobbies i 

• • , each individual compares his power to affect decisions 
Oh onvironnontal quality control with that of the antl-» 
control faction. He feels his power is too small to affect 
air quality or contrftl efforts. The result of this , , . 
perceived lack of political power is a relatively weak 
(or noh-^xistont) pro-control lobby (Downing, 1970* 3), 

Not totally uneonnocted to the third reason, and indeed at least 
partially responsible for public pessimism, is fourth possibility— a lack of 
public leadership, De Groot (196?) noted that concern among leaders with other 
social problems, such as crime and unemployment, has taken precoiient over con- 
cern about pollution. Rankin (I969) tied in the lack of effective leadership 
with public pessimism by noting that apathy was a result of unfulfilled expecta- 
tions, whereby political promises are not totally met by practice. As the public 
becomes more aware of efforts by government to control poUutioni "Awareness 
of improvement may become a more important issue than awareness of pollution" 
(Rankin, 1969» 598), 

A final re«3on for lack of public action, which Rankin (I969) also 
tios in with piblic pessimism. Is a lack of knowledge on the part of people 
of where to complain. Not only are many people unaware of the extent of the 
pollution problem (rei de Groot, McKee, etc.), but uney are unaware of who 
makes decisions about abatement. As Rankin (I9691 569) notedi ", , .the average 
eitizen, whil« recogniting the problem, was unfamiliar witlJrhat could be done. 
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or what has beon dono, and apf»ar«d , , . pessimistic regawJing his own rolo 
and the likelihood of control,'* 

Differential perceptions of crisis, variation in owironmonUl adai>- 
Ution, public pessimism, lack of primary attention given by public officials 
to pollution problems, and lack of knowledge of where to complain are all fao- 
tors which can contxlbute to difficulty vrtien trying to stress "civic responsi- 
Vility among the non-industrial public. 

Coneltision 

It should be obvious from the above discussion that the public 
education approach to industrial poUution abatement is not an overwhelmingly 
efficient policy alternative. Any assumption that the public will become uni- 
formly and saliently informed through grester mass communication is not borne 
out by research. It is also a false assumption that a public (given increased 
general awareness) will, through "civic responsibility," move toward controlling 
pollution, short of a perceived crisis. 

Because one cannot perfectly predict into the future, he must allow 
for the plausibility of public education becoming a more efficient approach at 
svne lAter date. However, it should be obvious that any change brough about 
by public education alone will be very graduali and, given the severity of the 
pollution problem, more immediate change may bo necessary. Therefore, at best, 
public education can only be ssen as having merit as a supplement to other 
approaches. 

Industrial pollution abatement will, in my opinion, only be success- 
ful through some coordinated effo»t of planning and implementetion by public 
leaders. The methods of achieveing such a coordinated effort serve as altern- 
atives to the public education approach. While such policy alternatives are 
not the subject of further detailed discussion in this pper, it should be 
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briefly mentioned that such suggested approaches as th9 development of 
counter-technologies, attempts at legal regulation and judicial action, the 
application of user charges, and funding through abatement subsidies lend 
themselves to rigorous sociological analysis with regard to the potential 
rat« and effectiveness of social change brought about by each approach* 
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